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ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


BOUT five-and-twenty years ago, a cat that had been 

robbed of all her young, conceived a wonderful tender- 

ness for a chicken, which lay among some wool in a basket, to 

recover of a broken leg. Puss crept into the same warm re- 

treat, clierished the little sufferer in her breast, and, when it 

recovered, fulowed wherever it went, and protected it from 
two playiul kittens belonging to another of her own kind. 

About twenty miles distant from the place where the cat 
adopted a feathered nursling, a lamb that lost its dam was nou- 
rished with milk ; and three young puppies, whose mother was 
killed by an erring shot, were fed by the dairy who took charge 
of the lamb. He was older and stronger than the canine or- 
phans, and sometimes invaded their portion of milk, but no 
other spoiler dared to approach their tub. When they grew 
up, so great was the attachment of the young ram, that he at- 
tended the companions of his early days to the kennel, and ac- 
tually kept the whole pack of hounds in great awe. If any 
individual became unruly, Willie, the ram, sprung up, and 
butted the offender with his horns. The huntsman said, the 
found no trouble in managing the most refractory if Willie but 
shook his head. 

Captain Mc. N ,of D , had a very sagacious New- 
foundiand bitch, and at the time she was suckling two whelps, 
her master’s boatinen caught two young seals; by dint of 
threats and caresses, he prevailed with Coaxer to nurse the am- 
phibious strangers. Her own young were sent to a neighbours 
ing geutleman’s house, and in a few days she became quite re- 
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conciled to the seals. They lived six weeks, but never seemed 
to thrive; their nurse mouped overs. the first thatwhed; and-re- 
doubled her anxiety about the other. When deprived of it, 
she pined ‘till her master took ber some weeks from home, 

A common sea-gull, in the’ postession of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Elgin, in Morayshire, has this season laid 
three eggs, from which, was produced two, birds; the female 
has been ddmesticntet aeatly tea years, ands the wpale’ which 
paired with her has been resident near five years. Both pa- 
rents are extremely sedulous in feeding their young, and will 
allow-ne ene te appreseh them. unease 

A gentleman had a greyhound, that made a practice of going 
out unattended in search of hares, aud never would deliver the 
game, except to hit or one of ‘his childrén.’ One? day return. 
ing home afier an absence of a week, he stopped at the door 
of. a friend whoa lived near, when the dog, rushing from_an ad- 
joining field, presented herself with a bare in her mouth. The 
gentleman who had come out to receive Mr. M. seeing the 
dog, «nd aware of her purpose, hastened to the dining-room, 
and returned with a blece of meat*td'entide the dog to give 
him the bare; but bunger could not overcome her fidelity ; her 
niaster had rewndited On horsebéck to try how ‘she woald be- 
have ; and, rejectifig all the offers made by her tempter, she 
put up her fore-feét of the horse’s flauk, holding out. the’ hare 
to her master. 

A gentleman, attended by an aged she-dog, took up his 
quarters at a crowded inn, where he ‘could get no’ bed but in 
the same rooin with knother traveller. Both the gentlemea 
hail saddle-b..gs, and each laid his own property near his bed ; 
they were entirely unknowndo each other, and being very ted 
hardly exchanged a word, when they fell asieep. Early in the 
morning Mr. K. was awoke by his companion, who beyged 
him to call off bis dog: the faithful guard would vot suffer the 
stranger to depart “ull bis master ordered hiw to stand back 
from the door. 

A gentleman who had many years rode the same horse, 
coming bome lafe one night, fell fast asleep 5 ds horse came to 
the duor, and neighed repeatedly ; bat the fanaly, believing it 
must be some strayed amiwal,; did vot getup. Next moming 
early, when the servaiits went out, they found the borse quietly 
pastaring, and their master sull in profound sleep oii bis back. 

Geese have been branded with the im, utation ef stapidity 5 
bat the writer kuoWsa venth-man who basa gander that panc- 
tually attends him some miles when he goes from home, aad as 
he returns neets him orar the same spot Another ge tleuan’s 
Servant was very ther d in leeding the poultry; au old gander 
Shewed his grairade by following the ploogiinan even to 
church ; aad he spuiied tue xr Wily of a procession ata burial, 
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by solemnly marching beside his friend. , After two years’ ab- 
sence he recognised the object of his aitacliment. 

A pair of carriage-horses that bad been six years driven to- 

ther, became so inseparable, that, if ibe gentleman drove 
himself ina garden-chatr with ove of the comrades, the other 
invariably attended, and kept exact pace by the side of his .as- 
gociate; one of them, when at grass, sudk in a swamp, the 
other found:a firm footing»on the brink, held up his friend's 
head above the marsh, and iby his neighing brought assistence 
just in time to save him 

TH. N. R. 
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On curiching the Soil of Grardens by fresh Vegetable Mf1- 


nure. 


By the Rev. J. Venables. 


HE cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, potatoes, peas, beans, 

&e. are planted in ovy garden, as 1) most others, in straight 
rows, Or drills, Before the gardener mows: the lawn and pleas 
sure ground, he is directed to open a trenelr between these 
drills, us wide as the space will admit without injury to the 
vegetables growing in the rows, and about nine inches in 
dept. ‘The short grass mown upon the lawn is then carricd 
into the trench, and trodden closely down ‘till it is full, and the 
tarth whiely had'beea ftemoved is again thrown epon it, and 
the ground raked swmooth'and even. 

Every time the lawn and walks are mown the same course 
is followed, tll the while kitchen-garden is regularly and sue. 
cessively enriched -with: the most excellent vegetable manure. 
In’a very few weeks the short grass buried beneath the sur- 
facé is decomposed; adhd incorporates‘with the earth; and 
Where the peas and beans, and other vegetables are hoed anil 
earthed up, it imparts a very great degree of vigour and luxu- 
fiance to their grdwth. 

Bat it is not the efass only’ that is converted to this useful 
parpose. Wheti the potatoes are dug, and the crop of peas 
and ‘beans @iithered, the potatoe haulm, the pea and bean 
haulm, the outer cabbage leaves and cubbage stalks, in short, 
the whole vegetable refuse of the garden, to a great amount, 
i$ buried in its fresh and green state in the trenches, and far 
more than repays the noarishment that has beeu drawn from 
the ground: 

The end of October the asparagus beds are dressed for the 
Winter. The earth, to the depth of about five inches, is first 
drawn into the alleys; a vegetable coat of manure is then 
spread over the whole bed; and the earth from the aileys 
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thrown upon the top again. The weeds by this processare ef. 
fectually destroyed, the bed is enriched, and the plants pre- 
served trom the effects of the cold and frost. 

My strawberries are also plaated in ranks or drills, and -in 
the months of October and November have. their narrow in- 
termediate trenches filled with the tallen leaves of the trees, of 
which there is at that season a very plentiful supply. Few. 
plants profit more by this system than strawberries. From 
the rapid manner in which they exhaust the vegetable manure 
in the earth, they are observed to require frequeutly a change 
of ground, that is, to be removed to a soil where the vegetable 
manure has not yet been consumed. 

I will touch bat briefly upon the advantages to be derived 
from this system. 

Mould composed of vegetable substances which lave rotted 
and fermented in a heap ’till their texture has been broken 
down, and the greater part of thejr juices evaporated, is un- 
questionably of great value, and admirably calculated to im. 
part vigour and strength to the growth of plants. “But the ve. 
getable refuse of a garden requires a length of time before it 
can be brought into this state; sume trouble in frequently 
turning the heaps; and in whatever part of the garden or 
grounds they are placed, they have always an unsightly and 
slovenly appearance; add to this, that these heaps lose nine 
parts outof ten, not only of their size ond substance, but also 
of their most valuable qualities; by the continual action of the 
suo and air and rainupon them. But if the vegetable refuse 
of the garden is buried beneath ihe sustace of the ground 
while fresh and green, it is then easy of solution, The moisture 
of the earth assists.the fermentation and decomposition ; and 
the juices being preserved in the soil, become the nutsiment 
and support of succeeding crops. 

When a garden is manured in this way, it is scarcely. possi- 
ble to exhaust the soil, Qne crop may succeed another during 
the spriug, summer, and autumn; and in the winter the some 
ground may be fully stocked with every, vegetable that will 
stand ihe severity of the frost. Each erop will leave behind 
it sufficient vegetable reluse to keep the soil in ¢oostant good 
condition. To the market-gardeners such a method of culti- 
vation mus be of incalculable benefit. 

1 will only mention ope more advantage attending this sys- 
tein, which will strongly recommend it to all those who delight 
iv gardens; 1 mean its extreme neatness, When the gardener 
depends upon vegetable matter for the support and improves 
ment of his soil, every weed will be speedily buried in his 
treuches, and every decayed leaf or withering sialk will imme- 
diately be bid beneath the surface of the ground, and converted 
into a source of fruitfuloess and plenty. 


Pro- 
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THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER: 
Proceedings of the Female Parliament of Great Britain. 


{From the British Lady’s Magazine.] 
(Continued from Page 849.) 
HOUSE OF PEERESSES. 


HE Marchioness of L. brought up the report of the com- 
inittee appo nied to examine wiinesses, on, the apparent 
effects of the German waltz on the manners and marals of 
the female youth of Great Britain.—QOrdered to be printed. 
Lady T. thea arose, and once more postponed her motion 
on the subject of fashionable scandal in the novels of ladies 
of quelity ; which she at the same time modified, so as to 
have out the words “ ladies of quali y,” and the motivn now 
stands for © fashionable scandal in novels.” 
Several bills from he Commons were then read for the first 
time, and their ladyships adjouined. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Chimney Sweeps. 


The order of the day being moved, Mrs. Q. arose, and thus 
addressed ‘he chair :— 

Madam,—However man may have hitherto succeeded in 
dispensing with the legislative assistance of woman, he will 
hardly be disposed to deny that, in the very important point of 
carrying laws into effect, her cordial concurrence is an ingre- 
dient of no small consequence. A law may be made against 
the wearing of French silks by English ladies; but, however, 
the starvation of Spitalfields may prove its propriety, were the 
wile of even a lord chief justice to take it into her head to 
smuggle them, what could he do but—pay the fine? These 
littie instances of a noble independence of spirit have charac- 
terised our sex since the time that “ King Arthur filled the 
throne,” as the tale of the Wife of Bathinconvertibly proveth. 
Such being the undeniable fact, the males ought to rejoice 
equally with ourselves: at the legal establishment of our right 
fo regulate the mode and manner of our own acquiescence. 
Asimilar indulgence might possibly have saved the colonies of 
America: in oar case it will do quite as much—prevent that 
still more ominous discord which withers away the happiness 
of private life. 

Bu', whatever males may think of the propriety of a delibe- 
rative power in the Peeresses and Female Commons of the 
bnited kingdom generally, there are points besides the putting 
down of French silks and laces, in which their free and cordial 
co- 
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co-operation is most essential; and one of vital import. 
ance to the cause of humanity now impels me to call for the 
attention of thé house. I heéd'scarcely infofm you, Madam, 
that a number of benevolent persons of the other sex (not al- 
Juding to either of the male hovses, for sech interference sel- 
dom commences there,) have been led into a consideration of 
the hapless conditivh of the poor childréem who are sacrificed 
in infancy. to the cleansing of chimneys. I perceive.an ho. 
novrable member smile, und toss her head ; and I am sérry jo 
seé jt, fot it’by no means proves that there is any thing in it-to 
compensate for a want of sympathy with humble wreiched- 
ness, ‘But to resume :—the beénévolent persons I have alluded 
to, Madam, are at this moment exerting all their influencé to 
effect the adaption of other plans to cleanse chimneys, than 
that which is effected by the sacrifice of miserable children, 
In by Yar the greater number of instances the substituted in- 
ventions are found to avail ; and all that thé enemies to im 
provethent, headed by the master sweeps, can alledge against 
them is, that in certain cases they avail not. Let us admit 
this, and even that the evil cannot be completely done away 
except by a prospective act, on ihe part of the male legisla- 
ture, in respect to the construction af chimneys—still may hu- 
manity interfere to advantage: nay, the more inevitable any 
kind of evil is, the mofe we are called upon to prevent the 
apathy of human nature from clogging and confounding it 
with that which may. be avoided ; and on-this last and self evi- 
den: gtound, Madam, is founded the measure which [| am about 
20 propose to this honourable house. 

- ht may be ebserved bere by the honourable member who 
tossd ber headj—-You have -staied that plans have ‘been 
adopted to a certain extent available; that, when they are use- 
Jess, the existing evil is mevitable, except by prospective mea 
sures on the part of the male legislature ; what therefore can 
wedo?- d will answer the presumed observation of the ho- 
nousable méinber :+render it imperative on our sex to use a 
slomesité influénee, avowedly their own, 10 exsarethe admis 
sion of every weans for cleansing chimneys which will .spare a 
certain portion of human misery. .We must not disguise out 
fajlings ; prubavly there hamwgs about fetmale domesticity -a 
very full proportion of that dislike to novel introduction which 
tacitly infers that any thing has not hitherto been the best pos- 
sible. “ Vhey talk of their new inventions,” isa very com- 
moo excla:nation with many a notable woman in certain walks 
of life; “ but, for my part, these affairs were never so well 
Munaged aswhen | wisa girl,” &c. &c. Now all this whe- 
ther the language of the femme imperiale or her substitute, 
may be «llowed ro pass, if it does not impede the mareh of a 
virtwe; but from that moment it becomes the duty of the fe- 
mi- 
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ninine intelleet of Britain, im parliament assembled; to, crush 
the lurking self-love and prejudice in their own sex, if vet to 
extend a similar attention to the old women of the other. 

And, with respect to domestic influence, who stands excused ? 
ei ge cannot or-ought not to. be serviteable? _“ The sweep- 

of chimneys and such kind of affairs!” females of ton 
mig exclaivn, * how outre to suppose that we can altendtothem.” 
Let me answer those children of pomp and frivolity, that what- 
ever concerns the welfare of one human being is of conse- 
vepee to another; and that no woman at,the head.of an ese 
tablishinent, from a princess to the wife of the meanest ple- 
iap, 's.excused from, that species of superintendance which 
ensures order, decorum, and humanity in her household; that 
she i is, ans erable, Uf not for immediate performance, for judi- 
cious delegation ;- and that the tyranny, caprice, or injustice of 
favourite servants is a satire upon those ‘eke employ them. In 
this, way, Maglam, we all have influence, and in this, way, none 
of us.can plead inability. Well, then, [ would bind down the 
pistress of e very family to exercise her aut thority and persua- 
sion to enforee the employ ment of the new machinery, 
wherever it can be properly employed :—in high rank, to think 
a knawledge of the nature of her chimneys, with this view, 
quite as usefal and scientific as the information obtained by a 
lecture at the reyal institution on the identical properties, of 
carbon and diamond ;—in ihe middle walks of life, to be con- 
viaced that a little more trouble and disarrangement, should 
such be the case, is amply repaid by the heart-c onsoling con- 
sclousness that the gruans and anguish of suffering infancy are 
thereby done away; a id in the lower orders,—to feel the daty 
and propriety of sacrificing even prejudice and the ** geod 
old ways” to a cainpassionate sywpathy, with undeniable suf- 
fering. 

“ Your proposed measure is then to include fine and pee 
nalty,” may be abserved, It is; but, however necessary ia 
ther first iustance, it is not from fine and penalty that I await 
the ulumate overthrow of the barbarous appropriation of ine 
fants af six years of age to sweeping chimneys. Possibly, 
even in the first stage, the practical discountenance which the 
passing of such a bill ‘will throw upon cruelty or indifference, 
will du much to arene it. A formal act ‘of the legislature 
foyses attention ia the dull and sluggish mass which forens the 
bik of every society; sets them a their defence; or, 
which is equivalent im cases of this kind, proves to them that 
they have no defence to wake. In short, they grumble, obey, 
and afier a while, as in vaccination, acknowledge the blessing, 
and admit the improvemen:. In half acentury, I doubt not, 
Many a good heysewife will hear with wonder that babes of 
siX and seven years of age have been wedged to death in 
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ahimneys,'or lacerated to, the bone in infant efforts to, climb 
them, ee re 
(To be continued.) - 





Opixions and Observations by Dr. Johnson, in the Apho- 

ristic Style. = 

HE following “ Observations” are subjoined to a. “ Diary 

of a Journey into Wales, by Dr. Johnson,” recently 

&dited ‘urfd" published by R. Duppa, LL. B. bartister; They 

are rendered valuable by the: authority from which they. are 

derived, the peculiir facility with which they are stated, and 
the intrinsic merit they possess, : 


1. Life, to be worthy of a ration«] being, must be alwaysin 
progression; we must always purpose to do morefand.beter 
than in time past. 

2. Of real evils the number is great; of possible evils here 
is no end, 

8. The ‘desire of fame not regulated, is as dangerous to vir- 
tue as that of money. 
~' 4, Flashy, light, and loud conversation is often a cloak for 
cUnning ; as shewy life, and a gay outside, spread now and.then 
a thi covering over avarice and poverty. 

5. There are few minds ‘to which tyranny is not delightful; 
power is nothing but as itis felt; and the delight of supe- 
riority is proportionate to the resistance overcome, 

6. Old times have bequeathed us a precept, to be merry and 
wise; but who has been able to observe it? Prudencesoon 
comes to spoil our mirth. 

7. The advice that is wanted is commonly unwelcome; and 
that which is not wanted is evidently impertinent. 

8. It is very rarely that an author is hurt by bis critics. The 
blaze of reputation cannot be blown out, but it ofien dies in 
the socket;\a very few names may be considered as perpetual 
lamps that shine unconsumed. 

9. There is no wisdom in evseless and hopeless sorrow ; but 
there is something in it so like virtue, that he who is wholly 
without it, cannot be loved, nor will by me at least be thought 
worthy of esteem. 

10. Io the world there is much tenderness where there is 00 
misfortune, and much courage where there is no danger. 

11. He that bas less than enough for himself, hus nothing to 
spare ; and as every man feels only his own necessities, he is 
apt taabink those of others less pressing, and to accuse them 
6 0 
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of withholding what in trath they cannot give. He that has 
his fuot firm upon dry groaad may plack another out of the 
water; but of those that ere all afloat, nove lias any care but 
for him-elf. 

i2. Attention end respect. give pleasure, however late or 
however useless. But they are not useless when they are late; 
it is reasonable td rejoice as the day declines, to find that ithas 
been spent with the approbation of mankind. , 

18. Cuol reciprocations of esteem are the great comforts of 
life; hyperbolical praise only corrupts the tougue of the one, 
add the ear of the other. , 

14. Tie fortuitous friendships of inclination or vanity, are 
atthe mercy of a thousand accidents. 

16. A sudden blaze of kindness may, .by a single blast of 
coldness, be extinguished. Esteem of great powers or amiable 
qualitles newly discovered, may embroider a day or a week ; 
but a friendship of twenty years is interwoven with the texiure 
of life. A friend mav be often found and Jost; but an old 
friend never can be found, and nature has provided that he 
tantiot easily be lust. 

16. Incommunicative taciturnity neither imparts nor invites 
friendship, but reposes on a stubborn sufficiency self-centered, 
antl negleeis the interchange of that social officivusness by 
which we are habitually endeared to one another. To be withe 
dat friendship, is to be without one of the first comforts of our 
present state. To hove oo assistance from other minds io ree 
folving ddubts, in appeasing scruples, in balancing deliberae 
tions, is a very wretched destitution. 

17. Faith in some proportion to fear. 


ee ae er 


Parisian Anecdotes of #815-16, 





LA MORT. 


N the ¢ofhmencement of the French revolutiog, death was 

always tHe alternative of a demand, “ La liberte, L’egalite, 
ou la mort, La victoire ou la mort,” as if death were the only 
diletnative of thé grextest blessinus. ‘“ ba mort” passed into 
every mouth; and on the days of popular executions, “* Vive 
lamort!” echoed from ten thousand langs. On one occasion 
“ La mort” made the whole of the National Convention burst 
into a fit of laughter, thougit éngaged on a most serious sab-« 
Ject. Tt was on the 19th of January, 1798, when the question 
Was agitated whéther the deféndets of Louis should be heard 
before thé votes were collected, arid, consequently, the judg- 
ihent definhively wertied. A. M. Seconds grade various efforts 
Vou. o6. 7B to 
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to be heatd'on the point, But in vath’; “at Taste crew out, 
** La parole ou Ja mort!” _ His advice was—first condemn the 
king, and then hear what his counsel have to say! 


AUSTRIAN LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


The Jearned geographer and ‘distinguished patriotié ‘writer 
M, Malte Brun published, after the return of the Bourbons, a 
periodical political work called the Spectator. It was regularly 
translated into dtalian, and re-published at Milan, by M. Stella; 
but the Ausizian government continually suppressed ‘all ‘the 
passages) wherein the author expressed his hopes of the inde- 
pendance and union of all Italy—a condition absolutely neces- 
sary towards the éstablishment of a proper balance of power 
in Europe. 


BUSTS OF NAPOLEON, 


After.Lanis XVII, had ascended the throne of ‘his ances- 
tors, one of bis first objects was to cause to be effaced, on all 
the public buildings, the busts, statues, and initials, of his illus. 
triqus! predecessur, and commenced; with the palace of the 
‘Louyze... Whether the warkmen employed imagined that his 
teiga ‘would notibe ejernel, or they only thought of making 
the changes with, the least trouble, we pretend vot to say; bat, 
Qnithe retarn, of, Napoleon, it was discovered that all the N.’s 
Were inverted into two L’s embracing exch other, by a litte 
plaster of Paris; and the bust of Napoleon, by the addition of 
awry of the same mitertat; became very happily wansformed 
inta.the bustof Louis XVII. 


THE TRICOLOURED COCKADE,. 


At the commencement of the revolution the national cockade 
was green, as an emblem of hope; but the Dukesof Orleans 
jomiug’ the people, out of compliment he cockade was ehanged 
to teé.colyut of his'liveties. And on the arrival of the Man 
quis de fa Fayette frout America, the netional guard changed 
its uniform té that df the American army, ‘which it has ever 
stuce preserved. 

BRITISH CENSUS FORBIDDEN 10° BE PUBLISHED IN 

FRANCE. 


Iu 1812, a French aathor, publishing a Treatise of .Googra- 
phy, ins frei the ‘ceisus of Briusty populanou oi 1800 and 
181i, as published by Parliament. ‘his documeacproving the 
ius 
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increase of popolifion, notwithstanding the*war, was not per- 
mitted, to, be published, and the sheet was accordingly cancelled. 
nim? ? ime 7 
Civic ELOguENcE. | *) 
In the sectional or parish assemblies during the revolution, a 
cobler ascended the tribune—* My fellow citizens—what do 
ou talk-of mending the state, it cannot be mended ; neither 
the. sole wor upper-leather 13 worth a liard: the’ constitation 
must be made anew, no heel-tapped liberty, I say; it will bea 
long. work, and a strong work, [ know, ‘to finish it ;’ but,’ my 
fellow, citizens, if we do not live to see it Completed, that ought 
yot, 10 xelax our labours, for we have the glorious prospect of 
knowiug that our ancestors will benefit by it to'the world’s end!” 
The speech was highly app!auded, as it ought, and ofdered’ to 
be printed. 


HOW TO RECRUIT AN ARMY. 


After the Russian campaign, Napoleon made a law that the 
national guard should march to the frontiers to defend them 
from invasion. This being deemed necessary, the measure was 
willingly submitted to. Under this impression, 100,000 na- 
tional guards were marched from different points to the Rhine; 
they there found the whole army. In two days an order arrived 
for the whole mass to march forward, and the national guard 
had the alternative of marching to battle, or being cut to pieces, 
in case of refusal, by the regular army; upwards of 70,000 of 
them perished in the campaign. 














Character of David Pike Watts, Esq. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


HIS gentleman died lately at the age of sixty-two. He 
was one of the most amiable and useful men of his age. 

la his early years he received his education from Alexander 
Cruden, author of the “ Concordance-to the Bible,” whose 
favourite pupil he had the happiness of being. His counexion 
as clerk of the late Benjamin Kenton, Esq. a considerable 
wine and porter merchant, commenced at an early period of 
his life; and Mr. Kenton having an only daughter, the respect 
and esteem which Mr. Watts felt for ber father, led to a sym- 
pathetic affection for her, and this affection met its due return; 
but it. was not received with approbation by Mr. K. ‘The result 
was of serious consequeuce to the father as well as his daugh- 
ter, for it impaired her bealth, and, by # gradual decline, she 
76¢ sunk 
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sunk in sorrow tothe grave. The conduct of Mr. Warts upon 


that melancholy occasion, and a more intimate acquaintance . 


with bis subsequent character, so endeared him to his patron, 


that unavailing regret accompanied the rest of Mr. Kenton’s, 
days!’ Mr. Kenton died in May, 1800, by which event Mr,.; 
Watts became the master of chief part of his immente for.., 
tuve. Soon after this event, Mr. Watts retired frou businegs,, 


to the late residence of Mr. K. in Gower street, where he des 
voied his active mind to the cares of domestic life, and, to the 
promotion vf public welfare; in which he may be literally said 
to have “ gone about doing good,” But his comestic com- 
forts were embittered by the severest triala—in the loss of hig 
wife, and, not long after, of both his sons successively. Hig 
eldest son David, who had been a lieutenant in the 41h hight, 
dragoons, and had exchanged, for promotion, to a regiment ia 
the West Indies, died a few days after bis landing at Jamaica 
of tie yellow fever, in the 2Qth year of his age: aud his second 
son, Michuel, was ensign in the Coldstream regiment of guards, 
and feH,at. ihe batile of Barossa, also. in his. <Qih year!. He 
had, howengr, the satisfaction, a few years previous to his dea h, 
of seeing his surviving daughter uyied to Jesse Russell, Esq 
of IJslam-hall, near Ashbourne, and of living to see the fruits 
of this marriage in fagr promising grand-clhildten. ‘Vo her be 
has begpeathed, with the exceptiop of a few legacies to rela; 
tions, the whole of his.ample fortune. We bear personal tes- 
timong to the beaevolence, the purity, and sincerity of this 
gequeman’s character; and, though he did not feel in politics 
and religion as an enlightened philosopher, yet he was one of 
those men, of whom, if a couuiry possessed a hundred such, 
the ills of life would be so diminished, that the people, if not 
so wise as they might be, wauld be the happiest of the human 
race. He was a zealons patron of Christ's Hospital, the insti- 
tution of Sunday-schools, and of all the methods adopted for 
the religious instruction of youth, particularly of the institne 
tion of the Central National School ip Baldwiu’s Gardens, and 
also to, these parochial and ward schools more immediately 
attached to his places of business and residence. 





_— — 


Account of the State of the Ohio. 


HE. state.of Ohio is bounded on the north by Lake Erie, 
on, the east by Penysylvania, on ihe south by the river 
Onio, and og. the west by lodiaga. 
_ Ow the exstern side of Olio the country is billy; some 
parts of it ioo much soto be pleasant tarming ; and, being a 
lime sione cousury, notwithsianding it is gcnerally tet: 
wit 
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aith fasting Stfedm4, wost of the streams ‘for niills become 
sah in'w dry season. Tlie lind is’ generaliy rich, well tims 
beret) end'guod ‘for graw auc grains it is eonsidered vety 
hedthy ; there is plemty of limestone; and freestome for bnild- 
ing} it also abounds with stene coal or pit-coal -of a’ quality: 
perb: ps inferrer ro none, dnd easily obtimed, As tits quartér 
psettling very rapidly, sveam eugines may and already are sup- 
plyite, where necessary, the place of water; aad it seéins Cal- 
célated to become, at no yreat distance, a great manufactaring 
country. The tract of country lying about 60 uniles ‘north 
ofthis division is also hilly, but a considerable portion of it lies 
pleasant, bat tie greatest put too wet for good farming ; some 
ofitis a chy tevel plein, without much timber, and accounted 
séry’firie for cate. ~The streams for mils are good: and laste 
ing ;' but lime-stone and stove coal are scarce, and the inhabi-+ 
tants..re vulsject to autumval fevers aod agees,” The western 
part of the siate is gener Ily rch and level; many of the get« 
tletients and parts, unsettled, are hundsome; but the interines 
diate parts between the setilements are large iracts of land, 
say from tO to $0 milés in extent, which, notwithstanding it: is 
tich, and some of it heavily Uubered, is mostly very wet 
throoghaut the year; and so large a portion. of titis quarter 
being of this descfijition, fevers and agues are not uncoinmow 
inthose beantiful settlements in the huter part. of summer and 
autamn. ‘There does nut appear to be‘any stone coal . in. this 
extensive division, bat limestoue und’ freestove are plentiful. 
Inthe White-water setthment the streams for mills are good 
add Jasting ,and, as Lhave not been further west, f cannot’ so 
paiticulurly describe the Wa'a:h country ; but, from:intorarnes 
titi received from resvectable sources; L believe that a! consis 
démble portion of the tndiuna territory (which is, we ‘undere 
staid, soon to be formed into: a state government) is ‘good ; 
bat, for reasons above mentioned, parts of it are subject ta 
fever. 
fis average leneth 270 miles, and breadth 290. Bounded 
of the east by the state of Ohio, south by the Onio river, west 
by the EHiuois ‘ertitory, and north by the Michigan. territasy, 
and may probably contain 60,000 inhabitants, ‘The Michigaa 
territory is bounded south bythe state of Obie, and the Lndis 
ana territory ; on the west by a line running through the 
middie of lake Michigan, whieh divides it from the Hinois ter- 
fitny, and thence nortiyto the treaty line beiweem the United 
States and the British provinces of Upper Canada. Its length 
is 500 miles, and breadth S00; and may, perhaps, contain 
TOOVinimbitants. The dilinois terrivory as the western: half of 
What was furmerly cailed the territory norti-weést.of the Ohio, 
or western territory. The northern! boundary. of the United 
States, which passes through Lake Superior, separates it from 


Upper 
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Upper Canada on the north, and on the east itis bounded by 
Laké Michigan and the Indiana territory, on the-sopth by, she 
Ohio river, and on the south-west aad west by the Mississippi 
river. Its lewgth is 870 miles, and breadth 650, and is supposed 
to contain 15,000 inbabitants. , louel 

it is-said that a large proportion of these territories is, good 
Jand for farming orgrazing, and, as there isa demand, for..it, 
will no doubt continue to be brought into the market at. a 
price-not'exceeding 2 dollars per acre (Y shillings ,sterling), 
being the price at which the United States generally dispose 
of ‘those ‘uncultivated lands. This was, and still is, the. psice 
of the public lands in this state, of which there is yet a congiy 
derable quantity. But, as the country becomes more, thick] 
settled, the price of land rises from 2 to 5, 10, 20, 25, and. 30 
dollars per acre, according to quality, natural advantages, state 
of improvement, convenience to principal towns, navigable 
waters (of which there are many in this country), central in 
populous settlements, &c. Kc. The land is generally very 
good, producing wheat, rye, oats, beans, peas, Iudian corn, 
potatoes, turnips, melons, garden vegetables, apples, pears, 
peaches, plumbs, cherries, curranis, and many other kinds of 
fruits, in abundance, for a number of years without any ma 
nue ; indeed, it isa rare thing to see land manured jn this 
country, notwithstanding experience has shown that it is the 
more productive when used, 

Wheat is worth from 624 cents to 1 dollar per bushel ; rye 
from 50 to 624 cents; oats from 25 to $1} cents; corn from 
35 to 50 cents; potatoes 25 cents; flour from 4 to 6 dollars per 
barrel; hay from 5 to 6 dollars per ton ; salt 6 dollars per bar- 
rel of 280ib.; iron from. 180 to 200 dollars per ton; brown 
12 to 20 dollars per cwt; coffee from 30 to $8} cents per Jb. ; 
tea scarce and dear at present, being from 2 to 4 dollars pet 
Ib. ; shirting muslin from 40 to 75 cents per yard; cloth, six 
or seven quarters wide, from S to 10 dollars per yard, retail 

rice. By being thus particular, | conceivea tolerable correet 
idea may be formed of the expences of a family. Some: of 
our lauus abound wih suger trees, and families at a small exe 
pence, wake plenty of sugar for their own use ; and in some 
seasons it is so pleutiful, as to be sold at 8 or 10 cents per |b. 
and exported to the Atlantic States, 

In order to give an idea of what may be done in this part 
of the world, by men in different situations in life; it may 
not be improper io state that flat-bottomed boats that will 
carry S00 bariels, vod ships of several tons burthen, are built, 
aud Joaded with the produce of the country, are taken down 
the Obio and Mississippi rivers with great facility to New 
Orleans: these, however never return to us; but a market is 


fownd for the sbips in other pasts of the world. oe 
ave 
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hive Fately been constructed vessels of from,;100 to 500 tons, 
se@-propilied by steam engives, as veguiar traders {yom here 
ieeNew-Orleans ; several have gone down, and ove seiurned 
jately loaded : she made her passage from, New. Ouleans to 
Bréwasville, 50 miles above Pittsburgh,aud 150 above Mount 
Pleasant, in 54 days, a distance of about 2,200 miles, the 
whole of it ‘against the stream ; and a number more ere build 
ing} ‘and no«loubt, as enterprising monied men are continually 
rigrating to this country, there will be an increase of these 
vessels equal to the exporting of the vast amount. ef the. pro- 
dice of these fertile western regions, and briaging us in retura 

ices, and: such. parts of the produce of other countries as 
tere is a demand for. : 





DESTRUCTION OF A STEAM-BOAT. 
[From the Charleston City Gazette of September 17.] _ 


N Sunday evening last, about six o’clock, just after thé 

sicam boat Enterprise had left the landing at Sulfivan’s 
Idand for town, with 50 or 60 passengers ou beard, in a severe 
thunder-squall she was struck by lightning, which descended 
the chiusuey, and occasioned the bursting of one of the boi- 
lets... Ten persons, who were below at the time, drying them- 
welves at the fire, were must dreadfully scalded, They had 
previously been dreuched in a severe shower. Two of them 
Messrs. D. Tortes and J. Roberts, were so severely scal ied 
that they died ina few hours after. ‘Two others, Messrs. Joha 
Dobos, of this city, and Johu Gribbens, of Savannah, were 
very materially injured ; the former is supposed to be danger- 
us... Six blacks were also more or less injared by this unfortu- 
paie accident, some of them very badly. 
Smecethe above was in type, we learn that Mr. Dobbs died 
abaut six o’ciuck lust evening. 

Whea the explosion took place, the boat was about two hun 
ded. yards from the shore; and several of the passengers, sup- 
posing that she woukt be immediately enveloped in flames, 
Jumped overboard, and attempted to gain the siore by ‘swim- 
Bing ;.some of them, unable to effect ‘hat objec, got into the 
Jawl, boat, towing astern, and others were teken up by boats 
Which put olf tiow ihe suore, 

As, many, and vaijous reports have been ‘in circulation ree 
pevting this nelancholy alfar, we have been at some pains 10 
aceriwa its real cause; ond dy vot hesitate in expressinz out 
belies, Lirit it Was, occusioned by lightoung—end by lightning 
only, At tue time it occurred, there was sca.cely a sufficient 
9 fo:ce 
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force on the engine to move the boatvery considerably tes 
than on ordinary oceasions >when an er weigh. The electrie 
fluid was supposed in tis course to have struck down one of the 
uhlortunate men at the fice, as he was not heard to speak afiet 
the explusion, and was found below lying down dead in the hot 
water, after the first. scene of confusion had a bhule subsided, 
The others succeeded in yaining the deck by their exertiony, 
The shaft is snpposed to have passed out of the larboard bow 
port, as it was burst out, leaving the binges and nails banging 
to the hooks. 

The chimney, which probably served as a conductor to the 
lighining, was separated in the midéle, and the upper half cara 
ried some distance overbvard. It is composed of thick sheet 
iron, and surmounted at top with a sharp. pointed vane. 

ft is worthy of rewark, that none of tre boat’s crew were 
injured by the explosion. Four of the sufferers were white 
passengers, and the negroes belohyed tu 4 canoe, and had re- 
quested. to be towed to town: after getting alongside they 
went on board themselves, and met the anfortunate fate above 
related. 

On the same evening Mr. Campbell Douglass was struck 
down by lighthing near the hotel of Mr. Maxwell, just above 
the lines, as he was about entering tlie house. He shortly te 
covered, liowever, without material injury. A black buy, going 
from the same house to tie kitchen, Was also prostrated by the 
electric fluid, and an iren tea kettle which he held in his huod 
was shattered to pieces. The boy was senséless for a considers 
able time, but is recovering from the shock. 


~~ pers —=— = ——_—a = 


ELECTIONEERING ANECDOTE, 





T was ata contested election, several ye#rs ago, for the city 
of Gloucester, towards the end ‘of the poll, when the contest 
was carried on with the greatest ardour, that a poor chimney- 
sweep, who had not polled, was applied to in the most pressing 
manuer, by the several candidates mdividually, for the tavour of 
his vote. The poor sweep wos utterly at a loss to which of the 
fine gentleinen, whe plicd with eolicit:tions and promises, he 
should give his vote. At last, however, ne declated he would 
not vote fur auy one who should not previously kiss his sooty 
fingers. One of the candidates, after haviog in vain endea- 
voured to persuade him to desist from the condition, actuall¥ 
kissed his finger, and then claimed with confidence the periarm- 
ance of his promise. “ No,” said the sweep, “ you shu’nt have 
my vote; for Lam sure that the man who would kiss my finver, 
would have no objection to do any diriy Job for the minister.” 
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PENMANSILIP, 
| 

R. TOMKINS, the celebrated penman, lately deceased, 

“has bequeathed to the British Museum his Maciklin’s 
Ble,'superbly bound and adoraed with bis own manuseript 
titles ofeach book ; as also his bust, executed by Mr. Chantry, 
gmch' Appeared in the jast exhibition, His pertrait by Sir 
Joshya, Reynolds, (the last performance of that celebrated 
painter,) he gives to Richard Clark, E:q. chamberlain of Lon- 
don, and to the succeeding chamberlains, with a request that 
it may be suspended in the room at Guildhall, amidst his nu- 
meroa¢ performances of adorned penmanship, ia transcribing 
the freedoms given by the city to illustrious warriors, statesmen, 
ke. for more than forty years past. 





AUTUMN, 


HIE evenings in autumn are the peculiar favourites of the 
4 contemplatist, and the man of tasie and sentiment. With 
reference to this -particular season, it is benutifully observed by 
Mr. Allison, (Sermons, P. 323,) “ There is an even-tide in the 
day, an hour when the sun retires and the shadows fall, and 
then nature assumes the appearances of soberness and silence. 
is an hour from which every where the thoughtless fly, as 
peopled only in their imagination with images of gloom; it 
is the hour, on the other hand, which, in every age, the wise 
have loved, as bringing with it sentiments and affections more 
valuable than all the splendours of the day. fts first impres- 
sion is to still all the turbulence of thought or passion which 
the day might have brought forth, We follow, with our eye, 
the descending sun ; we listen to the decaying sounds of labour 
and toil; and, when all the fields are silent around us, we feel 
a kindred stillness to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them 
fom the agitations of society. From this first impression, 
there is a second which naturally follows it; in the day we are 
living with men, in the evening we begin to live with nature; 
wesee the world withdrawn from us, the shades of aight darken 
over the habitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It 
i8.an hour fitted, as it would seem, by Him who made us, to 
will, but. with gentle hand, the throb of every uaruly passion, 
and the ardour of every impure desire; and, while it veils for . 
atime the world that misleads us, to awaken in our hearts those 
Rplimate affections which the heat of the day may have dis- 
solved. 
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Answer, by G. T. to J, Jerwood’s Enigma, inserted June 24, 


DEED will your enigma tell 
And so I wish you all farewell! 


Similar answers have been received from P. O'Callaghan, of Pay. 
hembury; and J. Tucker, of Cornworthy. 





ee 


Answer, by Eugenio, of Taunton, to I, Petvin'’s Rebus, inserted July 3, 


RG’D by revenge, or love of sordid gain, 
Their wicked hands villains with MURDER stain! 


*,* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Char. 
minster; Philander, of Taunton; S, Alford, of Chawley; T. Whimsey, of 
Awhscombe ; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy ; W. P. Swaffield, near Bridport; 
J. Patten, of West Chinnock ; Peter O'Callaghan, of Payhembury; Jobn 
Newland, of Blackauton academy; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; and J. Russel, 
of Sidmouth. 


——— 


Answer, by J. Jackson, of Shepton, to }. Biddlecombe’s Charade, inserted the 
ust of July. 


OUR dark charade did make me stare, 
While sitting in my*two-arm’d chair, 

* Vill T to Suffolk took a flight, : 
And in BUNGAY I did alight. 


*t* We have received the like answer from S. Alford, of Chawleigh; j 
Caroline Caines, of Charminster; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy ; J. Patten, 
of West Chinnock; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. Hawkings, of Tyward. 
reath; and T. S. Trood, of ‘Taunton. 





——— 


CHARADE, by 7. Patten, of West Chinnock, 


Well-known measure is my first ; 
A quadruped then name; 
My whole’s an animal you'll nnd, 
Desructive to young game, 


—— —_——— en _— é 


CHARADE, by Betsy Froude, of Aveton Gifford. 





Y first, I’i! engage, often graces the stage; 
My second is always behind: 
Now gents, on my word, you'll disover a bird, 
If these parts are but rightly combin’d. 





CHARADE, by F. Newland, of Blackauton Academy. 


E gents. the firmament behold, 
A planct there disclose ; 

Before my first you do unfold 

That planet pray transpose. 
A term in music bring to light, 

It will my second shew : 
These parts, when join’d in order right, 

An instrument you'll view. 
POETRY. 
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ON THE CREATION.—GENESIS, CHAPTER I. 


RISE, my muse, the works declare 
Of the Creator Lord; 
Sing how the spacious world he form’d 
By his omnific word- 


Dark was the vast chaotic void 
"Till, by his power divine, 
Order from wild confusion rose, 

And mark’d his great design. 


Behold! at his command, the light 
With sudden lustre shone ; 

While gloomy darkness quick retir'd 
Down to her ebon throne. 


Soon He, the wide expanse outspread, 
Theo bade the clouds arise-— 

The clouds ascend, and graceful deck 
The bright cerulean skics. 


His voice the mighty deep now hears, 
The waters straight divide ; 

And to their destin’d bounds prepar’d 
Roll’d on with rapid tide. 


Its form the firm dry land now shews, 
And mountains quick appear ; 

With rocks and hills, and plains and vales, 
Tho’ unadorn’d and bare, 


Be cloth’d, Oh earth! with herbage green ! 
Let fruits and trees abound ! 

He said—and loi the teeming earth 
Is with luxuriance crown’d. 


The towering hills, and lowly vale., 
Stand clad in rich array; 

And in the pride uf nature’s charms 
Their beauties round display. 


Again he spake, and now bright orbs 
Amid the sky are seen, 

Beaming with most refulgent rays 
O’er nature’s beauteous scene, 


The sun he bade to rule the day 
With his superior light ; 

And the pale moun, and glittering stars, 
To regulate the night. 


The scaly tribes, lo! next he form’d, 
Which swarm th’ unfathom’d sea; 

With every fowl that fearless climbs 
The bright etheregl way. 


“¢ Tet 





** Let there be now, to rove the earth,” 
Said then th’ Eternal mind, 

** Four-footed beasts, and creeping things, 

Each tn its different kind.” 


These, fashion’d with upboundc@ skill, 
Forth at his order came; 

Reptiles, and worms, and creeping things, 
With beasts of every name. 


Man last he made, the noblest part 
Of all his works confess’d, 

Far, le! His own resemblance fair 
Shines on his form impress’d. 


Him then He bless’d with ample power 
To rule, with wide commend, 

O’er all created, meaver things, 
Made by his Sovereign Hand. 


Thus finish’d-—~all His. mighty works 
The Great Creator view’d, 

And strait, well pieas’d, the whole pronounc’d, 
Complete, aad pure, and goud. 


Taunton, 1816. PRIMROSE. 








RETIREMENT. 


BY A NATIVE OF AMERICA. 


Straw-built shed beside a stream, 
With trees aad bushes round, 
Whatever it to you may seem 
More teal happiness I deem 
Than if I were a monarch cruwn’d, 


A cottage I could call my own, 
Remote from domes of care ; 
A little garden wali’d with stone, 
‘The wall with ivy overgrown, 

A limpid fountain near, 


Would more substantial joys afford, 
More real bliss impart, 
Than all the wealth that misers hoard, 
Than vanquish’d worlds, or worlds restor’d, 
Mere cankers of the bears. 


Vain foolish man! bow vast thy pride, 
How little can thy wants supply | 

Tis surely awrung t0 gasp so wide— 

We act as if we only had 
Totriumph—nut to die. 


= ——— — 
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THE MEDICAL TOUR. 


A well skill’d im the medical art, 

*Mongst others for France was cesaly’d to depart, 
And leave his domestic concerns : 

But what will become of bis patients the while? 

** O, fear not,”.a neighboyr replied with a smile, 

* ‘They will Uve-—"till the ddctus returns.” 











